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| Manufatturer. 


HAVE thought a good deal upon our con- 

verſation of yeſterday; and though I find 1 
was before miſtaken in ſome points, yet Iſee many 
objections remaining to the ſtate of things in 
this Country . | 


Far. That, perhaps, is not much to be won- 
dered at, conſidering what pains have been taken 
to make you diſſatisfied aud diſguſted with every 
thing; though I ſhould rather have thought, 
that, finding yourſelf impoſed on in being made 
to believe that we have no Conſtitution, and that 
the Taxes are laid heavily on the Poor to ſupply 
the luxuries of the Rich, you would have no 
confidence in thoſe who had told you ſuch groſs 
and abominable falſehoods. F 
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_ Man. But can I ſhut my eyes againſt the 
Inequality that exiſts in this Country? Al- 
lowing that we have a Conſtitution which pre- 
ſerves to every one Liberty and Security, and 
that the Taxes are impoſed with the utmoſt 
conſideration for the Poor, which I own you 


have convinced me is the caſe, is it not a mor- 


tifying thing to ſee ſome men wallowing in all 
the luxuries of life, while others are obliged to 
work hard in order to obtain common neceſ- 
ſaries? Would not Equal Laws prevent ſuch 
a Diſparity ? 


Far. I believe, if the matter were fairly ex- 
amined, it would appear, that thoſe who pro- 
cure their ſubſiſtence by the labour of their 
hands, enjoy much more true happineſs than 
thoſe who indulge in all the luxuries of life. 
But you altogether forget, that thoſe luxuries of 
which you complain as a proof of Diſparity, be- 
ſides contributing largely to the neceſſities of the 
State, furniſh neceſſary and copious reſources for 
the ſubſiſtence of the labouring claſs. How 
many hands are employed, how many families 
comfortably maintained by ſuch means What 
numbers would be unavoidably reduced to the 
greateſt diſtreſs, if ſuch ſources of employment 
were cut off! Think not, however, that the 
difference between thoſe who labour for 
their bread and thoſe who abound in wealth 
is to be aſeribed to the Laws; ſuch Ine- 
_y is founded in Nature, and inſeparable 

rom Society. The Laws neither make any 
> ©) 8 man 
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fran rich or poor; they leave every one to the 
ps. af 1FAVe, to th 


efforts of his own induſtry, and all they can do 


18 to protect him in the exereiſe of that induſtry, 
and in the enjoyment of the fruits of it. Now 
It is well known, that in no country in the 
world is that protection ſo complete as in this, 
and we accordingly ſee that in no country is 
induſtry ſo ſucceſsful. Nowhere do Trade, 
Agriculture, Manufactures, flouriſh as among 
us. Nowhere is there found ſuch certain 


employment, ſuch ample recompence for the 


Labourer, the Manufacturer, and the numerous 
other claſſes of thoſe induſtrious perſons. who 
form the moſt numerous and the moſt neceſſary 
part of Society. And it is equally open to 
every one by talents and application, with the 
aid of opportunity, to riſe into ſtations of emi- 
nence and wealth; Such are the peeuliar ad- 
vantages of a Free Country; and in the nature 
of things Society, Government, and Laws, can 
do no more. | | 


Man. They are very fortunate who can ad- 
vance themſelves in that manner. But I think 
= faid juſt now, that thoſe who labour 

ard for their ſubſiſtence have no occaſion 
to envy ſuch as enjoy all the luxuries of life. 
This, 'I own, ſounds a little ſtrangely in my 


Far. It is nevertheleſs true. The labouring 
claſs neceſſarily forms the moſt numerous part 
of Society, and their labour not only conſti- 
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tutes the ſtrength and the riches of a State, but 
is indiſpenſable to its exiſtence. Their con- 
dition is not indeed wealthy; if it were, they 
would be little diſpoſed to benefit Society by 
their labour, and then neither the conyeniences 
nor the neceffaries of life could be procured, 
and their wealth would do them no good. 
But, on the other hand, they do not properly 
come within the deſcription of Poor, ſince by 
their own induſtry they maintain themſelves and 
their families. They have the ſtrongeſt and 
ſureſt claim for a recompence adequate to their 


maintenance. This is the firſt claim that muſt 


be attended to, and all others muſt give way to 
it. Their fituation is therefore a reſpectable 
one as it is both uſeful and independent; and 
ſuch perſons, in the honeſt exerciſe of 
their induſtry, have no reaſon to regret the 
humble fimplicity of their ſtation, the peculiar 
advantages of which are at leaſt equivalent to 
all that rank or opulence can beſtow. ©, 


Man. And pray what advantages can poſſibly 
belong to that ſtation beyond others? 


4 Far. Advantages of the moſt important kind, 
and on which Nature has ſtamped the higheſt 
value. Do not the eſſential bleſſings of health. 


vigour, and content, ſeem to be particularly al- 


lorted to perſons in that ſituation, while the lux- 


bes 5 | 
uries to Which they are ſtrangers, and which 
they would be fools to covet, 2 — pro- 
i 


duce diſappointment, diſguſt, and indiſpoſition 
both of body and mind?” Obſerve the tranquil 
mind, the ſteady and cheerful labour, the ſure 
and welcome reward, the robuſt health, the 
[Keen reliſh, the family endearments, and the 
<calm-repoſe of the induſtrious peaſant, and tell 
me what other on has an equal chance for 


_ hoppinelte,- 


Sai Egad | you ſp ook ſo home to my mind. 
that if ever I ſhould 0 ſo unfortunate as to be 
taken from a ſea life, I had rather go to live 
in a cottage _ a yrs 


Far. Your Ska to a fea life is only 
one of the many proofs we ſec every day, that 
man, in every rank, is a creature of habit, and 
can ſeldom find his erich ment? out of the ac- 
cuſtomed channel. Suppoſing the advantages 
for happineſs equal in the higher and lower 
ſtations, nay ſuppoſing, for argument ſake, that 

thoſe advantages were increaſed: with elevation 
(thecontrary of which is, I believe, the truth), Do 
you think that ſuch advancement would be a 
ſource of felicity to the Labourer? Would it 
be any gratification to him to be taken from his 


* "The farmer doubtleſs remembered that a wiſe man had 
ſaid, © The ſleep of à labouring man is ſweet, but the abyn- 
c dance of the rich will not ſuffer him to ſleep. Eccl. 5. 12. 
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familiar aſſociates, from bis homely though 
ſubſtantial fare, from his regular fleep and 


meals, from His plain, eaſy, and ſimple man- 
ners, to make him undergo” the ceremotiies, 


the refinements, the faſhions,” the intercourſe, 
and the reſtraints of higher life? Would not 

this be taking him from himſelf? Soon would 
he wiſh to return to his crackling fire and his 
ſimple unfettered habits. Beſides, as hap 5 


cannot be enjoyed without employment, hat 
would he be able to ſubſtitute for the plough, 
the loom, or the chiſel? Would the Ma- 
nufacturer be made more happy by wearing 
the filk which he has been employed to weave? 
Or, in ſhort, Could there be a ſeverer puniſh- 
ment inflicted on the Peaſant than that of 


making him a Peer? 


Sai. That is very tit as if ; Foianet- 
man was made an Admiral of a large fleet be- 
fore an engagement: he'd ſoon wiſh to fo 

t 


back to his gun, to obey orders and aght 
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; enemy in his old n 


Far. No donde: of it; 1 it DO? "aa as 
much better for the ern as for himſelf. 


The truth is, a great variety of ſtations muſt 
exiſt in Society, every one of which benefits 


the reſt. The bodily labour of the lower claſs 
is eſſential to the utility, and indeed the ex- 


iſtence, of the whole, while the mental exer- 


tions, the commercial ſpeculations, the ambi- 


nay 
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nay. even the,refinements and the luxuries, of 
the ſeveral aſcending ranks, return the benefit, 
and conduce alike to the comfort and happineſs 
of  inferiors, and all join to promote the 
general advantage. In all, however, the 
chief ſource of felicity is Content. This, after 
all, is the grand ſecret of human bliſs ; and this 
bleſpng impartial Heaven (to make the balance 
even, and to take away all cauſe for complaint 
at an apparent Inequality) ſeems to have deſ- 
tined chiefly for thoſe who occupy the humbleſt 
walk of uſeful life, and ſubſiſt on the labour of 
their hands. On them chiefly is this treaſure 
beſtowed, for purpaſes the moſt wiſe and the 
moſt- kind both. to themſelves and to Society, 
of which the only ſolid baſis is their quiet and 
cheerful induſtry. What a wretch then muſt 
he be who ſeeks to make theſe happy and va- 
luable people exchange their Content for Reſt- 
leſſneſs and Diflatisfattion! How cruel and inhu- 
man to them, how miſchievous to Society, — 
is ſuch an attempt! How particularly cenſu- 
rable and malicious in à country like this, 
where every Artizan and Mechanic is as much 
within the ſure protection of the Laws as the 
higheſt Nobleman! And yet ſuch a ſcheme, 
black and diabolical as it is, is the grand object 
of Mr, Paine's writings ; and you (to Man. P 
Jam lorry to ſay it, are a melancholy initance 
of its effect. | 
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Man. I cannot deny it, but What could fas 
I now feel the fires of what you fay; bur 
the ſyſtem of Equality appeared to be {6 Fair 
and juſt, that I could not au to ſes 
it realized. | 


Far. 1 cbr lament that f6 9 a alk. | 
oſition as yours ſhould have been detuded from 
Nerief by the artifices of deſigning men. 
If you think for a moment, you will ſee that 
the ſyſtem of Equality (ſuppoſing it practica- 
ble) would be a fource of miſery to Mankind. 
It muſt be obtained either by raiſing thoſe 
who are in low ſtations, or by depreſſing thoſe 
in high ones, ſo that all might i 555 ht to 
the ſame level, Now I hope that 1 have 
already ſaid enough to ſhew that it would be 
unfortunate to thoſe of the labouring Glaſs, and 
ruinous to Society, if ſuch perſons were ried 
from that uſeful ation in which Providence has 
placed them, and on which ſo many advantages 
are beſtowed - and they would ſuffer equally if 
their fuperiors were reduced to the ſame rank 
with themſelves ; fince the many ſprings of 
induſtry which are now fet in motion by the 
laxuries and manners of the rich and A5 | 
would thereby be inſtantly cut off. Tn ſhort, 
the different parts of Society have their re- 
ſpective ufes and functions, and depend upon 
each other as much as the different parts of the 
body and ſubordination is equally neceſſary 
in 


11 


in both — nor ſhould envy take place, while all 
contribute to the felicity and comfort of the 
reſt. | | 


Man. That, I cannot deny, is the real caſe ; 
but I have been told that Nature made Man- 
kind equal, and if ſo, why cannot ſuch Equality 
be red, 123.35 | 


Far. If you conſult Nature, you will ſoon be 
convinced that ſhe never intended Mankind to 
be equal. If that had been her intention, ſhe 
would have formed them equal in bgdil 
ſtrength and mental faculties—ſimilar in ail. 
poſitions, and in all thoſe properties which are 
now ſo variouſly beſtowed among men. Nay, 
to preſerve that Equality they muſt have been 
deſtitute oſ thofe paſſions which are the ſources 
of rivalſhip, ambition, and contention; they 
muſt alſo have been free from thoſe viciſſitudes 
and changes which they are now ſubject to, 
and they muſt, in ſhort, have been very diffe- 
rent beings from what they are, and placed in 
very different ſituations. How can Nature be 
ſaid to have made men equal, when at their 
firſt coming into the world there is ſuch a 
wide difference as that between a child and 
its parents. Infancy, manhood, and old age, 
hunger, and ſleep, rain, lightning, and tempeſt, 
and a thouſand other natural cauſes, are at per- 
petual war with ſuch Equality, Even if it 
were poſſible for men to ſubſiſt in a ſtate of 
Nature, as it is called, that is, without Society, 

Govern- 
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Government, and Laws, the Inequality to 


ceeding from the above cauſes would ſoon 
become intolerable. A ſtate of ſociety is there- 
fore their only reſource, and may with pro- 
priety be called the natural ſtate of Man, ſince 
he cannot ſubſiſt out of it. But the very for- 


mation of Society is incompatible with Equality, 
becauſe its eſſential object is to veſt in one part 


called Government a ſufficient power to keep 
the whole in order, and in ſubjection to laws, 
and the poſſeſſion of that power muſt ele- 
vate ſome greatly above the reſt.Subor- 
dination is therefore unavoidable, and there 
muſt be a great variety of ranks, of offices, and 
of duties, every one of which, 1 is deſtructive of 


Equality, 


Sai. I ſuppoſe ſuch a difference is as nebel: 
fary aſhore as it is at ſea, where we have 
different duties, which would never be per- 
formed if we were all equal in rank and power, 
If all were Captains, who the devil would heave 
the water out of the long-boat? | 


1 5 


Fur. Neither at ſes nor on ſhore ein Man- 
kind adopt in practice the levelling ſyſtem 
without involving themſelves in anarchy and 
ruin. Not even a private family, confiſting 
merely of ten perſons, can maintain peace and 
decorum but by the aid ef ſubordination, 


How then ts the large family of the State, 


containing as many millions, to be regulated 


Aur the ſame aſſiſtance? But I beg you 
to 


L 16 } 


to obſerve, that the 8 arifing in and 
from Society, is of a very different kind from 
that Which muſt take place in what is uſually 
though erroneouſly called a ſtate of Nature. 
In the latter it would be deſtructive of all 
peace, order, ſecurity, and happineſs, for it 
would be all in favour of the ſtrong, the violent, 
and the vicious. But the inequalities of So- 
ciety are really calculated for the benefit of all 
without them the objects of Society could 
not be obtained they actually conduce to a 
[ſubſtantial Equality - an Equality in freedom, 
in ſecurity, in the enjoyment of thoſe important 
Rights which belong to ſocial Man. Theſe 
very apparent Inequalities, directed and con- 
trouled by ſuch a Government as ours, tend as 
much as human means can do to promote an 
Equality of happineſs. They form an indiſ- 
penſable part of that ſyſtem which protects 
every one in the purſuit of his own happineſs, 
while he does not annoy that of others, nor 
diſturb the general tranquillity. 


Man.' But the modern ſyſtem is not to 
eſtabliſh Equality by itſelf, but along with. 
Liberty, ſo that they may help each other. 


Far. I know that is the pretended faſhion in 
France ; but as we are not out of our lenſes, 
ſuch a faſhion has not been adopted in 
this country.— Liberty and Equality is the 
burthen of their ſong who wiſh to turn the 
world upſide down, - but ſo far from aiding 
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each other, as you ſuppoſe, no two things ate 


ſo oppoſite and inconſiſtent. They are like 
fire and water, and muſt deſtroy n. 


It is impoſſible they ſhould ſubſiſt together. 
Every thing in Nature tends to Inequality, and 
while Nature is at all free, while Liberty exiſts 
in any degree, Inequality muſt ariſe. The 
moſt abſolute foroe muſt be exerted, the moſt 
violent deſpotiſm muſt be exerciſed to preſerve 


Equality: and then it will be more in name 
and appearance than in fact: for nothing can 


entirely ſubdue Nature ſhe will be breaking out 
in ſpite of all reſiſtance. Turkey is the country 


of Europe which approaches neareſt to a ſtate of 
Equality, becauſe there the moſt abſolute Deſ- 

potiſm prevails. The Deſpot is the only excep- 
tion,and (as ever muſt be the caſe where Equa- 
lity is to be found) the people are equally flaves. 


If the weight were taken off which preſſes them 


to the ſame level, we ſhould inftantly find them 
rifing in all thoſe various gradation which are 


dictated by Nature. 
Man. But you ſee they have eſtabliſped both 


Liberty and Equality in France. 


Far. 1 deny that they have eſtabliſhed either. 
Formerly, whoever ſpoke or wrote againſt the 
old Government, was clapped into the Baſtille, 


from whence there was at leaſt a chance of 
deing delivered. — Now, whoever ſpeaks or 


writes againſt the preſent Syſtem, is ſure to 


have his throat cut, or to be hung at a lanthern- 


poſt. 
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oſt. Judge if that be Liberty. And as to 


quality, there is no pretence to hat, except 
what ariſes from general confuſion, The people 


are indeed deluded by the name, but while 
many thouſands of the induſtrious part, who 


formerly ſubſiſted very comfortably, are ſtarving 
for want of employment, their rulers, who are 


in fact a thouſand times more tyrannical, in- 
ſolent, and overbearing, than any King that ever 
fat on the throne, are improving the opportu- 
| nity their ſituation affords of accumulating For- 
tunes. Such is their boaſted Equality ! But let 
the French be or do what they pleaſe, is it con- 


ſiſtent with the independent ſpirit of Engliſhmen 


to adopt French maxims, to imitate French man- 
ners, or to practiſe French principles? That vain 
and ambitious People, our ancient and natural 
rivals, ſeem more than ever to covet univerſal 
conqueſt. They only purſue it in a new 
manner, by the daſtardly means of exciting the 


people to revolt againſt their lawful Sove- 


reigns: but ſuch as liſten to them will ſoon 


find out their error, and learn, to their coſt, that 
they have embraced Slavery rather than Liber- 
ty. Fearful of our valour, theſe new-made 
pretended Patriots treat us outwardly with 
reſpect, while they have numerous Emiſſaries 
among. us to excite us to confulian, and to 
make us diſcontented and diſunited; hoping to 
obtain that pre- eminence by their artifices 
which they cannot expect from their arms. 
What a fine thing it would be for them, if we 
could be preyailed on to follow their example, 
& & 14 SOD TT HOW THF 7 n and 
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*kifd become à Republic f® We Gogld-ſocn bi- 
„come ſubordinate to them, and perhaps, like 
Savoy, form A hew Departinent of the Count 
Which we have ſo öften made to tremble—We 
ſhould, like the Brabahters, be depribed of our 
corn, and he made to exchange our filyer and 
gold for French affigtiats We ſhould have the 
Honour of paying contributions to French armies, 
and taxes to the National Convention. But hap- 
pily we know that dur conſequence and our 
independence are inſepatable from our Conſti- 
tution and monatchical. form of Government. 
As a Monarchy, we have riſen to be the firſt 
State in Europe We poſſeſs, thanks to our wile 
and brave anceſtors, the beſt Conſtitution in 
the world. We will preſerve it Land if ever it 
ſhould be abuſed, which is not very likely, We 
will find our own remedy in the ſenſe, ſpirit, and 
moderation of Britons, rather than in the 
example of Frenchmen. 5 . 
Sai. Would I could meet with one of thoſe 
French raſcals who endeavour to make a diſ- 
turbance in this country, egad I'd rub him well 
down with a good Engliſh, oaken trowel : I'd 
ſoon make him wiſh to be toaſting his frogs 
en n oft lid e 
Far. The chaſtiſement would be juſt ; but 
what ſay you to thoſe degenerate Engliſhmen 
who join with them in purſuit of the fame 
object 2], 10 Haha 
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Sai: Nay, now you, are trying to get to 
windward of me; but it won't do: I'll never 
0 believe 
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believe that any of my Countrymen can act 163 
though I dare ſay there ate fad fellows among 
| them too; D ! 1 2 114 „ 


Far. Well, I don't wiſh: to put you out of 
conceit with your countrymen, though your 
Friend here might probably be able to ſupport 
What I have ſaid. But there is zo doubt that 
the French are as deſirous as ever of reducing 
our power and conſequence, of ſtealing our 
commerce, and of giving the death-blow to- 
our national independence and our naval ſupe- 
riority. They are the ſame artful and deſign- 
ing People, they ever were; and, in their Revo- 
lutions, they. exhibit the ſame treachery. and 
perfidy, the ſame. fickleneſs and levity which 
ever marked their character. But they have 
alſo ſhewn themſelves actuated by a brutal and 
ſanguinary diſpoſition, and capable of the moſt 
barbarous and ſavage cruelty, ſuch as muſt 
inſpire the mind of every Engli/hman with 
horror, We are a humane and a generous 
People, and have, thank Heaven, an inſupe- 
rable averſion to Blood, unleſs when for our 
Honour we ſhed; or, loſe it gallantly in the 
field. - During all our popular commotions 
we never loſt tight of Humanity; and even in 
the dreadful year 1780 the Mob did not hurt 
the hair of any man's head. But the French 
cannot be turbulent without being blood- 
thirſty ;- while they have Liberty in their 
Mouths their Hands are gngaged in Slaughter z. 
—theic Tree of Liberty cannot thrive, unleſs 

the 
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the Soil be drenched with Blood. It decent 
therefore, every Engliſoman to ſay, From 
French Liberty the good Lord deliver us * 


32 I am as much * as you can be 
at the horrid maſſacres lately committed in 
France, and I believe that Engliſbmen-are inca- 
pable of ſuch barbarities. But I cannot. con- 
ceive bow the little paſſage of ſea between Dover 
and Calais can make ſuch a difference in Apo- 
fition between one people and another. 


Far. There are a variety of cauſes which 


operate in forming the diſpoſition of a people, 


and perhaps none more than the Conſtitution 
and Form of Government under which they 
live. Thus the Exgliſb Character has acquired 


a vigour and a manlineſs from the Conſtitution. 


The conſequence which every Engh/hman feels 
to belong to him as ſuch, and the ſenſe he en- 
tertains of the value of thoſe important rights 
and privileges which he enjoys as his birthright, 
enduc him with firmneſs and magnanimity, and 
inſpire him with a ſenſe of honour, and a 
dread of diſgrace; while his diſpoſition, formed 
under the mild and genial influence of legal, or- 
derly, and ſalutary Freedom, is as open, humane, 
and generous, as it is bold and brave. Every ſpe- 
cies of cruelty is repugnant to his nature; he is 
as ready to forgive and to ſuccour as to Gght z 
and he will no more hurt or even inſult a van- 


quithed 
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qui ſhed foe, than he will yield the palm of vic- 
tory while he has ſtrength. to diſpute it. Nor 
is there a People in the world fo diſtinguiſhed. 
for their benevolent bounty as the Engli/h. 
Munificence and Charity are here diſplayed be- 
ond all example and without oſtentation; and 
oe, which, by the laws of Nature, is ever at- 
tendant upon the condition of Humanity, is 
ſure among us to attract pity and relief. Thus 
may it be ſaid, that to lie under the Laws and 
ES of this Country; tends to refine and 
improve Human Nature itſelf, and to cultivate 
the grow th of its nobleſtvirtues. In like manner 
do the principles of the Conſtitution favour the 
ſucceſs = honeſt induſtry and af uſeful enter- 
prize. Where do ye ed: Comtnerce bd: Mis. 
nufactures flouriſh as in this Country; where 
are the Labourer, the Artizan, or the Mechanic, 
ſo certain of employment? Where is Diligence 
ſo ſure of Succeſs, and Merit of a Recompence? 
And to what is this owing, but to the foſtering 
hand of the Conſtitution, which beſtows Liberty 
and Security as an univerſal boon upon all; in- 
ſpiring thereby confidence and ſatisfation'; and 
encouraging, while it protects, the Labours of 
the Hand, the Exertions of the Mind, and the 


various Eaorn of uſeful Iaduſtry. 


Sar, I hips, Brother, by this time you are 
ſatisfied, elſe I cannot imagine what the devil 
you would have. And as for Tom Palxk, or 
any other lying lubberly raſcal who tries to 
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put Engliſhmen out of conceit reh their 
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Countey; and to ſtir up fuch a Ha le to 
mutiny, he deſerves: death a t ud lichte 
more than a robber or even a pirate. 5 
e ee 26 eee eee 11909 101 
Far. Such weeichies deſerve both execration 
and; puniſhment; but I fancy they ſuffer very; 
{everchy in the diſappointment of their hopes. 
It is na ſmall mortification to theme to ſee that 
univerſal. attachment to the Conſtitution, and 
that ardent and enthufiaſtic loyalty to the Kings 
which: à grateful; and ofetiopate, a ſenfible 
1 eld a happy people diſplay with ſuch 
ig zeal and fervor. Theſe ſentiments and feelings 
i exiſted before; they are indeed inſeparable from 
the heart of every true Briton; but they have 
been called forth, at the preſent moment, into 
ſuch; loud and univerſal acclamations, by the 
daring and miſchievous attempts of wicked 
Incendiaries who ſought to excite Inſurrec- 
tion and Rebellion. The people ſaw them- 
ſelves inſulted, vilified, and menaced. They 
have joined their hands and raiſed their voice 
even to Heaven, to vindicate their honour from 
the foul aſperſion of diſſoyalty, and to teſtify 
their regard for thoſe rights for which their 
anceſtors ſtruggled and bled. The Britiſh 
Lion is rouſed, and ſhews himſelf determined 
to defend the Throne and the Conſtitution from 
all foes. both within and without, and woe ta, 
4 thoſe who dare provoke his vengeance. 
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i. All traitors at home will, I hope, meet 
with their deſerts; and believe me, the wooden 
walls of Old England were ever in better 
condition of defence againſt all foreigh focy, - | 
ſhould any dare either to attack or 4 0 us. 


Fur. That i is certainly true, and 1 Fill add. 
that ſuch is the tried valour, ſuch the ſteadỹx 
and unſhaken fidelity both of the Britiſh Army 
and Navy, that opr honor and our intereſts are 
ſecure againſt the whole World, With ſuch 
gallant protectors we may reſt eaſy and undiſ- 
turbed, and thank Heaven for diſtinguiſhing 
us with ſo many and ſo great advantages, be- 
yond all the Nati t the Earth. But, for 
the preſent, 1 mult Wselude our converſation ; 
and to-morrow evening we will reſume it 
again. 3 


END OF THE SECOND DIALOGUE. 
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